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GOOD WORDS.—XXXVIL. 

The square deal means, the open liberty to the children 
of men to know (od, and knowing God, to know their 
human relationsh ips and make them worth enjoying for- 
ever. 


Henry W. WILBUR. 


DO THY PART. 


Do thy 


. as did the great 


part 
Here in the living day 
Who made old days immortal! So shall men, 
Gazing long back to this far-looming hour, 
Say: Then the time when men were truly men; 
Though wars vrew less, their spirits met the test 
Of new conditions; conquering civic wrong; 
Saving the state anew by virtuous lives; 
Guarding the country’s honor as their own, 

And their own as their country’s and their sons’; 
Defving leaguéd fraud with single truth; 

Not fearing loss; and daring to be pure. 


Richard Watson Gilder, in the Heroie Age. 


OPENING OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


[Address of President Joseph Swain to the students on the 
opening day, Ninth month 20th, 1906. 


It is my privilege this morning to review briefly 
the progress of Swarthmore College during the past 
vear and to make such suggestions to vou as seem 
appropriate to the hour. 

The year has been a very encouraging one in the 
number and amount of gifts to the college. By the 
will of Joseph R. Gillingham, a well-known business 
man of Philadelphia, titty thousand dollars were left 
to Swarthmore College. The disposition of the 
money when paid is left to the discretion of the man- 
agers of the college. 

It is estimated that the legaey of Susan W. Lip- 
pineott, for many vears a member of the Board of 
Managers, and an interested friend of the college. 
will amount to forty thousand dollars. This bequest 
is made without restrictions. These legacies have not 
vet come into the possesion of the college. 

The gift of Andrew Carnegie of fifty thousand 
dollars for the new Library Building, on the condi- 
tion that a new endowment of fifty thousand dollars 
be raised, is now available. The new endowment is 
due on the completion of the library, which is now in 
the process of erection. 

There are several minor gifts which are no less ap- 
preciated than the larger ones. Among these are the 
portraits of Dean Bond and Professor Cunningham. 
The sum of four hundred dollars for equipment was 
given to the department of physics by Morris L. 
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Clothier, class of ‘90. Five hundred dollars was 


given by Owen Moon, Jr., class of 94, the interest of 
which is to be used for the Delta Upsilon prizes in 


oratory, A handsome colleetion ol mil 


rals from the 


Over one thousand dollars 


estate of Joel Searless has been place d in the depart 
| 


ment of chemistry. lave 


hee iF added to the girls’ athl tle fund, to be used in 
erading their new athletie tield. 


During the past four years Swarthmore has in- 


creased its endowment more than 150 per cent., or 
mil- 
This has been done in addition to one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars which has been 


from four hundred thousand dollars to over one 
lion dollars. 


used for building purposes. So far as I know, no 


other institution of higher learning has been so for- 
tunate as to receive so large a per cent. of increase 
in the same period of time. This we owe to the loy- 
altv of the friends of the college. 

In buildings the vear has seen one new residence 
placed on the campus, and a new modern library, 
adapted to our present needs, well begun. A new en- 
gineering building is approaching completion, and a 
central heating plant for the meeting house, Hall of 
Chemistry, Science Building, and the new engineer 
ing building, is being constructed. 


the athletie field has been begun. 


A new fence for 
Many minor im- 
provements have been made in the buildings, and a 
large number of books and considerable apparatus 
have been added. 

During the last vear the attendance increased from 
245 to 290, or an increase of 18 per cent. Twenty- 
three States were represented in our student body. 


New added 


work were required. It is too soon to say what our 


courses were and higher standards of 


numbers will be this vear, but it is safe to say that 
the entering class is larger than any previous one in 
the history of the college. 

In our faculty for this vear we have feelings both 
of regret and rejoicing—regret that much esteemed 


faces will be missed from among us, and rejoicing 


that we ll-known and experienced teachers are added 
to the faculty. 
ham are 


Dean Bond and Professor Cunning 
both given by the managers emeritus posi- 
tions, and we trust they will be often among us. The 
new teachers are: Dr. John A. Miller, Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy; Dr. Henrietta Jose- 
phine Meeteer, the new Dean; Miss Josephine H. 
English; Miss Abby M. 


Lawrence T. Sherwood, 


Batchelder, Instruetor in 
Halli, Instructor in Latin; 
assistant in Chemistrv; Egbert J. Miles and Walter 
Marriott, Mathematics. We ex- 


tend a hearty welcome to the new students and teach- 


Ross assistants in 
ers as they are about to become members of our 
Swarthmore family. 

I have dwelt sufficiently on the growth and prog- 
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ress of the college, I trust, to convince our new stu- 
dents that they have identified themselves with a 
progressive and growing institution. The standards 
of work are becoming higher with each new endow- 
ment, with each new building, and with each addi- 
tional teacher, and we desire also that our ideals of 
life shall become higher with each new opportunity. 
I have no desire this morning to give you a multitude 
of precepts to govern your life here at Swarthmore, 
but I do want to make clear that we believe that 
mere material suecesses are not the highest standards 
by which an institution or a man are to be judged, 
and that sound 
worthy 


character is fundamental to any 
There certain ideals of 
life tor which Swarthmors stands because we believe 


these ideals ar 


achievement. are 


necessary tor the highest type ot 

Some of these ideals 
tendencies of the 
Swarthmore hopes to promote simplicity, hon 
esty and tranquillity. 


; ' , 
manhood and womanhood, 


stand out in contrast with many 


time. 


We desire that the students shall live a simple life 
because the « nds ot the college can be thus better at- 
Regular hours should be kept for study, rest 
and exercise. Do not form the habit in college ot 
sums of When one has 
learned the value of money and has a large degree of 
earning power, this matter will usually take care of 
itself, 
earners, and 
others. It 
until 


tained, 


spending large money, 


But college students are not, as a rule, money 
are usually spending money earned by 
is a safe rule not to spend much money 


vou have first earned it. 


Young persons who 
acquire the habit of spending more money than they 
have the abilitv to earn are One 
of the glories of Swarthmore is that there is here no 
aristocracy of wealth. 


on unsafe ground. 


I noted with pleasure in a re- 
cent class two students who were bosom companions, 
one the child of a millionair 4 and the other of such 
meager means that help Was necessary to pay the or- 


dinarv college expense. They we re bound together 
by the bond of taste and friendship, not by the artifi- 
To see these students together 
vou could not tell which one belonged to a family of 
wealth 


cial bonds of money. 


ind which did not. It is a rule that character, 
brains and good manners, not money, bring friends 
and You are, in the long 
judged by what vou are, not by what vou have. 

To the end that your college life may be simple, 
we invite vou to have vour social life in the main at 
the coll re where the college ideals will prevail. It 


is bette r to contin 


respect in college. run, 


social and other outside matters 
to the end of the week, thus leaving the greater part 


of the week for college work. Unless vou confine 


vour social affairs chietiv to the coll ge, vou cannot 
so readily control vour time. 

College desires to promote the high- 
integrity and moral honesty. Sound 
character is impossible unless we discipline ourselves 


Swarthmore 


} . 
est degree of 


with strenuous exactness in searching out the truth 
and telling it so far as it is desirable to tell anything. 
One is not always called upon to tell all one knows. 
Indeed, silence is very often golden. The humorist 
is right, so far as it goes, when he savs, ** When in 


doubt, tell the truth.” Better, however. to know the 
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truth and speak it, for this will make us free. One of 
the things that should be aequired in college is th 
scientific spirit. With this spirit comes the love of 
truth. ‘* With the love of truth in the abstract comes 
the love of accuracy in the concrete. If any man of 
science should change an iota of what he believes to 
be true; if he say more or less than he believes, to 
serve a purpose, he would deserve a place in the peni 
tentiary of science, and he would probably find it.” 
(Dr. Daniel Coyt Gillman. ) 

President Roosevelt “There is nothing [ 
abhor more than the telling of an untruth, whether a 
conventional untruth or not. 


Says: 


It was my privilege during the summer to meet 
Governor Folk, of Missouri. You are all familiar 
with his efforts in Missouri to punish graft and dis 
honesty in municipal and State affairs. It is a grati 
fying sign of the times that a man of his strong char 
acter and high honesty has become a leading repre 
sentative of his State, and has made himself a con 
spicuous and leading figure in his party and in national! 
politics. The statesmanlike activity of Governor 
Folk in Missouri has made good citizenship and good 
government more respected all over the country. 
One wise, forceful, honest man ean raise the stand 
ards of the whole nation. Theodore Roosevelt and 
William Jennings Brvan owe much of their influenc 
with the American publie to-day to the fact that they 
are believed to be strictly honest men. 

Governor Folk told me in answer to a question that 
among those in Missouri who helped him most in his 
campaign against dishonesty and fraud were the col- 
lege graduates. It is certainly gratifying to know 
that the educated classes in that State have stood, as 
they everywhere should stand, for honesty and good 
government. We take a pardonable pride in the part 
our own Swarthmore men have taken in the direction 
of honest government in Philadelphia under the lead- 
ership of Professor Edmonds. 

Swarthmore, bv trusting its students, by giving 
them a large degree of student government, by re- 
ducing to the minimum the number of rules and regu- 
lations, by insisting on accuracy in the laboratory and 
in the class room, by making conditions as favorable 
as possible to the development of a sense of responsi- 
bility, gives first place in her moral code to honesty. 
To deal with absolute frankness and honesty with 
each other, is fundamental to proper relations among 
us, and such ideals promote sound character. 

President Butler, in his commencement address to 
the eraduates of Columbia University, referred to 
the spirit of unrest abroad to-day, and gave his view 
of its cause and its remedy. There is a conviction that 
the eighteenth century formulas and axioms upon 
which social and political tabries are so largely built 
do not work as they were expected to work. There is 
a dissatisfaction with the actual and possible reward 
of industry. There is a widespread belief in the in- 
equality of powers, influence and benefits of govern- 
mental policies. President Butler thinks the trou- 
ble is not so much in the tried and trusted principles 
upon which society rests as with the honesty and in- 
telligence with which these principles are worked. It 
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is our own individual characters that are at fault, he 
says, and not the institutions whose building is the 
work of ages. Sound and upright individual, human 
characters will lift society far more speedily and se- 
curely than any constitutional or legislative nostrum, 
or the following of any economic or philosophical 
will-o’-the-wisp. President Butler urges this view on 
the graduates, and most of all he urges them to keep 
their balance and poise in the presence of excitement 
and turmoil. He commends to them the life of 
Abraham Lincoln as the best type of a safe and tran- 
quil leader. ‘* His was a soul endowed with a pa- 
tience like that of nature which in its vast and fruit- 
ful activity knows neither haste nor rest. Tested and 
tried as never ruler was before, distraught with con- 
flicting counsel, rocked hither and von by every pow- 
erful influence, Lincoln’s nature never lost its poise 
nor his judgment its clear-sighted sanity. He saved 
a nation because he remained tranquil amid angry 


seas. 


We may well find, each for ourselves, in the life of 


our greatest American, those lessons of simplicity, 
honesty and tranquillity which will make our lives 
happier and more useful in our chosen way. Sim- 
plicity, sincerity, love of goodness, and love ot truth, 
savs Dean Stanley, are as powerful and as much 
needed in our day as they were in the days long ago 
which formed the great professions that are still the 
bulwarks of societv. There is an urgent demand in 
these strenuous and bustling times for an educated 
and conservative body of men and women who are 
looking bevond the absorbing interest of the present 
moment, to the permanent and highest welfare of 
humanity. If, in vour college days, while you are 
training vourselves for the struggles before you, you 
will always have cause to rejoice if you acquire the 
habit of simplicity in taste and in dress; if you act 
honestly in dealing with yourself, with others and 
with your God, and, like Lincoln, with a tranquil 
spirit, learn to labor and to wait. 


AGAINST OATHS. 


The more liberal sections of the Church are thor- 
oughly ashamed of the oaths by which ministers and 
teachers bind themselves not to depart from certain 
doctrinal statements, not to advance in the knowledge 
of truth, and people outside the Church look with 
pity upon men who are not free to investigate and 
proclaim their convictions, with censure often upon 
those who, in spite of their oath, claim liberty of con- 
science, and invariably with more or less distrust upon 
leaders who are not expected to lead. Truthful men 
will not lie in a court or anywhere else, and in this 
age of the world few wicked men are deterred by the 
fear of hell from bearing false testimony in a court of 
justice. If the relations of man and woman are based 
on true love, no oath can give an added guarantee of 
faithfulness; if love is not the basis, no oath can make 
the union moral. There is no reason why a woman 
should pledge herself to obey a man. While strong 
prejudices still prevail against the view of Jesus, and 
powerful interests are arrayed against it, the tendency 
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of modern thought is distinctly in favor of his posi- 

tion. If men would follow where he leads, they 

would come to a society where oaths are never heard. 

—Nathaniel Schmidt, in “ The Prophet of Naza- 

reth” (1906). 

CO-OPERATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

[By Wm. Walter Smith, in The Sunday School Commission 
Bulletin (New York).] 

The past year has witnessed a most significant and 
remarkable awakening of the American people of all 
types of religion, throughout the entire country, re- 
cording our personal responsibility for the spiritual 
training of the child. In Boston, Albany, Brooklyn, 
New York, Washington, and even Seattle (Wash.), 
citizens have become aroused and conferences have 
held. It is plainly apparent that the public 
school has not fore-armed our children against sin 
and crime. Secular education is not meeting the spir- 
itual needs of youth. 


been 


The nation is educating the 
bodies and the minds, but is utterly neglecting the 
souls. Under the present State laws, since the Wis- 
consin decision of 1886, the public school cannot sup- 
ply this deficiency even if religious differences could 
agree on a basis or modicum for religious or moral 
instruction, to be incorporated into the school system. 
It is an undoubted fact, easily proven by statistics, 
both economie and penal, that crime is steadily on 
the increase throughout the length and breadth of 
our nation. De-spiritualization is proving the moral 
cancer of our nation, and if not checked must spell its 
downfall. The callous con- 
sciences in men high in public honor and esteem, high 
in wealth and education, are clear manifestations of 
this blight. 

Moreover, churchless Protestants, Romanists and 
Jews are on the increase. 


recent disclosures of 


The recent study of relig- 
ious conditions in greater New York, under the Fed- 
eration of Churches, shows that the churehless Prot- 
estants of New York outnumber the whole popula- 
tion of Nebraska, and are the equivalent of the whole 
population of Washington, Idaho, Montana and Wyo- 
ming. 

While it is not at all assured that the public school 
could not, if it would, satisfactorily solve the prob- 
lem, just as Germany has solved it, by the require- 
ment of form of religious instruction to be 
given at the schools at an assigned hour each day by 
‘confessional instructors ”’ 


some 


representing the three 
great religions of that country (Romanism, Lutheran- 
ism and Judaism), these professors of religion being 
appointed and paid by the Churches themselves, al- 
though the appointments must be confirmed by the 
school boards, vet it would seem likely that in this 
modern day, with our American sense of fairness, co- 
operation and combination, we can adopt a wiser and 
more satisfactory plan. 

‘moral instruction” 
of a vaguely religious but extremely patriotic stripe, 


France supplies nothing but 


yet she recognizes the importance of truly religious 
education, giving a holiday on Tuesdays in order that 
children may attend their churches for instruction by 
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the parish priests. Under our present disorganized 
and chaotie condition, both in the churches at large, 
and particularly in our haphazard Sunday Schools, 
this plan, though it would be of some advantage, 
will not, we venture to think, meet practical require- 
ments. Several conferences have been held in New 
York city, led by the Rev. Mr. Wenner, of the Grace 
Lutheran Church, at which Fr. MeMillan, of the 
Paulist Fathers, Bishop Greer, Rabbi Mendes and Dr. 
North urged upon the board of education the dismis- 
sal of children on Wednesday afternoons on written 
application by the parents, to attend 
churches for religious instruction. 


their 
It is more than 
likely that the board of edueation will acquiesce in 
the plan. In Illinois and Ohio several church par- 
ishes have for a year or more been taking advantage 
of similar provisions in the laws of their public 
schools, and in one instance quite successful week-day 


own 


schools of religious instruction have been maintained. 

But we can safely go somewhat farther. The 
school buildings are acknowledgedly the property of 
the citizens who have paid for their construction. 
This is recognized in the New York administration 
by the use of the schools for evening clubs, debating 
societies, public lectures, ete. Why would it not be 
feasible (and it certainly could not arouse the slight- 
est sectarian differences ) to have all children dis- 
missed sav on Wednesday afternoons and the school 
buildings themselves, with their pedagogical day- 
school equipment of separate rooms, desks, maps, 
blackboards, ete., be freely thrown open to any re- 
ligious body asking a room for the establishment of a 
sectarian school for religious instruction in that lo- 
eality of the city / never less than ten 
there are several hundred 
that, counting all religious bodies, it is 
practically impossible that there should be a dearth 
of accommodations. It might be urged that the 
parents of some children would not want any relig- 
ious instruction given, but the statisties of the Fed- 
eration of Churches have shown that so-called “ athe- 


or) 


ists 


There are 
rooms to a school, and 


schools, so 


scarcely average more than one to 80,000 even 
in New York, at least so far as putting themselves 
down as “ atheists” when it comes to the point of 
It would not be unfair to demand that some 
amount of religious instruction should be given every 
child whose parents are enrolled under some creed. 
It would also be fair for the school authorities to de- 
mand that the religious instruction given and paid 
for by the churches should be of high educational 
standards under properly trained teachers, as a con- 
dition of securing rooms in a school building. This 
would put the responsibility clearly and fairly on the 
religious community. Even if the matter of school 
attendance on religious instruction was purely vol- 
untary, the fact that such week-day schools were 
held, and children dismissed to attend them, would 
certainly give a marked impetus to the entire matter 
of religious education. 


rect rd. 


So deeply impressed is the writer with the timely 
and momentous importance of this question at this 
juncture of the development of our nation, that he 
will freely offer his time and services for one after- 


noon a week, for one year (if the board of education 
acquiesce in the half-day petition), to either super- 
vise the establishment of such schools for the Episco 
pal Church m New York or superintend any one such 
school that a parish or a combination of parishes will 
support, or train the teachers of such experimental] 
schools as may be established. 

If we do not strike now and make use of this press- 
ing opportunity, the Church may lose forever an 
opening door for the higher and better religious edu- 
cation of her vouth. What is done in New York will 
be the model for other cities, for this movement is 
bound to spread just as the forward movement for 
Sunday School betterment in child-study and relig- 
ious pedagogy has been progressing throughout every 
land during this present decade. 


THE TRIAL OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Dr. Philip 8S. Moxom, writing on this topic in the 
North American Review, represents Christianity as 
having suffered greatly from two errors; one was the 
narrowing of God's interest, at first to a single peo- 
ple, and then to a single cult; the other is the identi- 
fying of Christianity with an ecclesiastical institution 
and a theological system, in forgetfulness of the fact 
that Jesus came, not to give a religion, but to reveal 
God and the true spirit and manner of life. The test 
of a religion is its abilitv to produce good men and 
women and a beneficent social order. Tried by this 
test, our so-called Christian civilization is un-Chris- 
tian; the forces dominating in it are individualism, 
self-assertion, injustice, selfishness, pride and greed 
for riches, and the doctrine prevails among us that 
the teachings of Jesus are not practicable in business, 
politics and international intercourse. Now, if Shin- 
toist and Buddhist Japan ean produce a higher, saner, 
more just, more self-controlled, more unselfish indi- 
vidual and social life than Christian England or 
America, by that facet Christianity, as these peoples 
have exemplified it, must be inferior to Shintoism 
and Buddhism. But what really will suffer in that 
case is not the Christianity of Jesus, but the Christi- 
anity which we have made. 

* The truth is that humanity is one in its funda- 
mental characteristics, needs and possibilities. Truth, 
righteousness, justice and good-will are essential 
evervwhere to happy and beneficent life. That 
teaching which most clearly and effectively presents 
these is That life which most 
closely contorins to these is the best life. That faith 
which most directly and powerfully inspires to these 
is the best faith. We believe that Jesus and his 
teachings meet all the conditions. If we did not, we 
should not, when once awakened to the meaning of 
moral obligation, profess adherence to them. But 
the question is up and will not down: Are we genu- 
inely Christian? The question is, first of all, one for 
the individual man and woman. 
society. 


the best teaching. 


It is, second, one for 
If individuals are persistently Christian, 
they will make society Christian. Where is the diffi- 
cultv? We have not taken Jesus frankly at his own 
word and on his own terms. With perfect propriety, 
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with absolute justice, he might say to us, as he said 
to some professed disciples in his time: ‘ Why call ye 
me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say?’ 
We read these words in the New Testament, but, 
with curious fatuity, we never suspect that they are 
addressed to us. It may be that the Church and the 
Christendom which is identified with the Church are 
to hear the doomful words which were spoken to the 
ancient ‘elect’ people of God: ‘The kingdom of 
God shall be taken away froin you and given to a peo- 
ple bringing forth the fruits thereof.’ ” 


“A MIGHTY POOR AMERICAN.” 


{From the editorial columns of the Washington Post.] 


Dispatches sent from Oyster 
the information that when the President had finished 
his review of the greatest American fleet ever assem- 
bled, * he threw his arms around a group of Senators 
and Representatives and exclaimed: ‘ Any man who 
fails to be patriotically inspired by such a sight as 
this is a mighty poor American, and every American 
who has seen it ought to be a better American for 
it.” . . . The Post believes in the maintenance of 
ample means of defence. The Post has uniformly ad- 
vocated the upbuilding of the navy, from a time ante- 
dating the beginning of that good work under Presi- 
dent Arthur’s very efficient Naval Secretary, Wil- 
liam E. Chandler. The Post, however, is not con- 
vinced that the country needs any more naval con- 
struction than will suffice for the maintenance of the 
navy at its present strength, or the strength it will 
have when all the ships that have been ordered by 
That program 
will eall for a very large annual appropriation and the 
building of many new ships to replace those which 
will have The 
building, equipping and putting into commission of a 
warship of any class, whether the cost be half a mil- 
lion or $8,000,000, is but the beginning of her draw- 
ing on the Treasury, and drawing on the Treasury is 
simply pumping out of the pocket of productive in- 
dustry. Millions of good citizens, realizing this fact 
and all that it implies, would have been willing to let 
the naval upbuilding halt two or three vears ago. 
They and other millions want it to halt now. 

And besides these, there are, as there always have 
been, a good many thousand of patriotic citizens who 
do not believe in war or in preparations for war. 
Among these are the Quakers, than whom there are 
no more patriotic, intelligent or virtuous citizens. 
Their hearts do not thrill at the sight of big battle 
ships or at the sound of big guns. They profess to 
believe in, and they trv to follow, Jesus Christ. They 
can quote Christ and his disciples in full justification 
of their belief—and that is what not one of the rest 
of us can do. President Roosevelt's “ big stick,” how- 
ever widely approved and loudly applauded, finds not 
one line of encouragement in all the recorded teach- 
ings of the Founder of Christianity. 

President Roosevelt must have come in contact 
with some of the thousands of good and true Ameri- 
cans whose Christian principles compel them to op- 


sav eC mveved 


Congress shall have been completed. 


passed their period of usefulness. 
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pose war. He must know something about that grand 
old Quaker gentleman, Albert K. Smiley, of Mohonk, 
whose heart, mind, hands and purse have been in 
great, good works for many a year. Is he “ a mighty 
poor American’” Is each of the thousands of intel- 
ligent men and women who believe, as he does, that 
‘nations should learn war no more,” “ a mighty poor 
American ” because of that belief? Not one of them 
would rejoice to behold that fleet or to hear the roar 
of the guns that saluted the ex-officio Commander-in- 
chief. The spectacle that enthused the President 
would sadden them. But they are not “ mighty poor 


Americans,” however mistaken they may be in try- 
ing to obey the precepts of the Master—precepts 


which all Christian nations lay aside as impracticable, 
while admitting that the human race must ultimately 
adopt and practice them if progress is to be continued 
and Christianity vindicated. 


WHY A NAVAL OFFICER 
GENTLEMAN. 


the editorial columns of the 


MUST BE 


{From taltimore Nun.] 


definition of the term 


in his address to the naval 


Secretary Bonaparte’s 
‘ officer and gentleman,” 
cadets vesterday, was unexceptionable. 

It is regrettable that Secretary Bonaparte is not 
more of an optimist in regard to the time when war 
will be a lost art. He indulges in amiable raillery at 
the expense of a peace enthusiast who said recently 
that within forty vears the fighting man would find his 
occupation gone. In Mr. Bonaparte’s opinion war will 
not end “until men have become either better or 
worse than men.” If we love peace we must fight 
when needful, and be ready to fight whenever need- 
ful to get and keep peace. This is not a hopeful phil- 
osophy, however practical it may be. Surely, the 
time must come when men, made in the image of 
their Maker, the stupidity of permitting 
themselves to be killed for no better reason than that 
their governments will not agree to a sensible and 


will see 


honorable settlement of disputes which are frequently 
not worth a great sacrifice of life. The human intel- 
leet has wonderfully in the course of cen- 
turies. It has given the world marvelous inventions, 
greatly enhancing the comfort, the wealth, the eth- 
The recognition of the brotherhood 
of man has resulted in the multiplication of institu- 
tions for the sick and the destitute. Yet enlightened 
nations fight each other now much as the wild beasts 
fight. 
to a question of war / 


evolved 


ciency of man. 


Are we always to be wild beasts when it comes 
Is mankind suffering from a 
sort of arrested development, being now on the same 
plane as the little Hottentot who is eaged with mon- 
kevs in the New York Zoological Gardens? Should 
not the noble and altruistic qualities which Secretary 
Bonaparte attributes to the naval officer make univer- 
sal peace something more than a remote possibility / 
Would not wars be less frequent if our statesmen 
were required to be grounded in simplicity and truth, 
modestv of demeanor, self-control and readiness for 
self-sacrifice? No man having these qualities would 
lightly plunge a nation into war. 
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FRIENDLY UNITY. 

In our meetings we have long been schooled in the 
endeavor to express our convictions in such language 
and such manner as not to hurt the feelings of others 
who with equal earnestness hold convictions quite 
different or even directly opposite to our own. The 
basis of our religious organization not being one of 
uniform belief, or profession ot belief, we have rec- 
ognized our differences of view. We have grown to 
love the fellowship of those who eared to meet in 
worship with us and who find help in the direction of 
right living by association with us. Finding this basis 
ot fellowship perfectly feasible, and association on 
this basis most helpful, we have learned to be not 
merely tolerant of the expression of a Friend who 
differs from us, but more than that, we have had re- 
spect for such differing opinion and have been en- 
abled the better to square our own views with the 
truth by having the benefit of diverse points of view. 

While this attitude is a most excellent thing, it, 
like all virtues, has its corresponding fault. We are 
sometimes tempted to refrain from expressing at all 
a view that differs from those held by others, or those 
which we think are held by others. We feel that 
peace is a blessed thing, and, that there may be no 
risk of the least ripple of disagreement, we are will- 
ing to withhold our view, and so fail to make our con- 
tribution to the life of the fellowship. 

Peace is a blessed thing; but more blessed even 
than peace is life and growth. It was Jesus, the 
Prince of Peace, who said: ** Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth; I come, not to send 
peace, but a sword.” A peace that means nothing, 
or a peace that means suppression of our most earnest 
thoughts and convictions, is of no real value. A peace 
that comes of frank expression, a good understand- 
ing and a respect for the views of others with whom 
we differ, but whom we none the less value and love, 
is the only peace that is worth while. The whole suc- 
cess of a fellowship like ours depends on our being 
perfectly frank with each other, albeit very tender of 
one another. It is only by having something to tol- 
erate in one another that we can grow in tolerance. 
If in a business meeting a view is taken that we dif- 
fer with, it is our duty, if the matter is of sufficient 
importance, to say so, and to state clearly what our 
view is and what we feel would be most for the good 


of the meeting. There is perhaps no greater wrong 
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that a Friend can be guilty of than to sit still while 
some action is being taken by the meeting and then 
to criticize that action afterward, or to go about with 
disunity in his heart if he does not express it to others. 
The meeting is as much his as any one else’s, and 
every one present is responsible for any action taken. 

Especially ought we not to refrain from expressing 
a different opinion because it will be opposed to the 
expressed view of some Friend or Friends who are ac- 
customed to have weight in the decisions of the meet- 
ing. In most cases perhaps the Friends who are ac- 
customed to bear most of the burdens of the meet- 
ing would gladly welcome participation on the part 
of those who sit silent and assume no responsibility 
for what is undertaken by the meeting. We have no 
right to assume that those who do most of the speak- 
ing while the others sit inertly by have any thought of 
taking things into their own hands or of having things 
their own way. If in any meeting there should be 
any real ground of feeling that this were the case, 
then above all would it be the duty of the others to 
come forward and take their due part in the affairs 
of the meeting, and so see that the spirit of true 
democracy did not languish among us. 

A system like ours of pure democracy, if the most 
of the individuals do not keep up their interest and 
vigorously exercise their prerogatives of being heard 
on all matters coming up and of being counted ac- 
cording to their weight, lends itself more than per- 
haps any other to the growing up of the rule of the 
few. In this way it becomes notorious that in some 
meetings we not only do not have the unity rule for 
which our method has been so much admired, we do 
not even have majority rule, but instead have rule by 
a stubborn minority, thus sinking to a system that is 
far inferior to the parliamentary method of conduct- 
ing public business. In this way it gets to be that a 
meeting can take no forward action, however many 
live and progressive members it may count on its 
books or even in attendance at its meetings. No 
change can be made in Discipline, no petition can be 
sent to government, seldom or never can younger 
men and women be recognized in the ministry. Such 
a meeting is at a standstill, and its active, live, pres- 
ent-day members must seek other organizations 
through which to perform their religious duties to 
society. 

The remedy, when such a state of affairs has come 
about, is not to seek to change from the unity rule 
to the parliamentary method of doing business, nor 
to do away with the old machinery and substitute 
new. The remedy rather is to step in and take our 
part as members along with the rest, to cease leaving 
all the burden and all the responsibility on the few. 
Criticism on the outside will not do. John said, 
* God sent his Son not to condemn the world, but 
that the world through him might be saved.” 

For whatever is done by a meeting, for whatever 
is not done, that many members feel ought to be 
done, every member from the least to the greatest is 
responsible; and it is for us all to work together, and 
to make each our contribution freely and frankly and 
faithfully. 
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Some young Friends had an earnest concern that 
the Friends’ Conference should ask our nation to 
make an appeal for the cessation of massacres of the 
Jews in Russia. There was no opportunity afforded 
for the presentation of this subject, but we make the 
following extracts from the paper prepared by them: 

“In this conference, with our frequent reference 
to the teachings of the Bible and the peace work of 
the Society, it behooves us to give a little thought to 
the people whose heart aspirations found expression 
in that Bible, and from whose midst came the man 
whom we eall the Prince of Peace. 

“Tt is a fact at once beautiful and unique in his- 
tory, that the work of the Jewish race was not fin- 
ished in any era or eras of activity. In the present 
day, as in the past, they are still proving their right to 
be called the world’s religious teachers. It is no small 
tribute to a people to say that they have endured 
hatred, prejudice and persecution without cowardice, 
and without bitterness. But now they give still 
greater proof of their spiritual strength by the eager 
helpfulness with which they accept their new-found 
prosperity and safety, welcoming to their institutions 
all who need help, and training their children into 
loyal citizenship. But not all have yet attained the 
religious liberty for which all pray. The weak, ter- 
ror-stricken, dving men and women in Russia to-day, 
resisting the temptation to apostacy on the one hand, 
and the guilt of bloodshed upon the other, are teach- 
ing a lesson of patient suffering and faith in God, the 
full significance of which will not be realized for 
many years yet to come. 

“ Nevertheless, this agony is too terrible to be 
calmly contemplated by others. As Jesse Holmes 
says, the suffering of those on the other side of the 
globe seems to affect us very little; but surely the civ- 
tlized nations should be roused to activity by such 
atrocities as these. One or two of the great world 
powers, by their dignified and indignant assertion of 
their condemnation, could bring Russia to a realiza- 
tion that such things must stop.” 


An effort is being made to persuade Congress that 
the rate of postage on second-class matter (one cent a 
pound) is too low, and some have even spoken of the 
periodicals as being subsidized because the Govern- 
ment carries them at a loss. If the rate of postage 
were increased who would pay it ¢ Publishers cannot 
afford to publish their papers at a loss and if the rate 
of postage is increased the subscription price will also 
be increased. The present low rate was fixed in order 
that the people might have an abundance of reading 
matter at reasonable rates, and not for the benefit of 
publishers. Second-class matter should cost very lit- 
tle for transportation, for each periodical sends out 
its papers already sorted, those going to each State 
beirtg in a package or sack by themselves; but every 
piece of first-class matter has to be handled many 
times. At four cents a pound the rate for second- 
class matter would be $80 a ton. The railroad will 
haul live hogs from Chicago to Philadelphia for $6 
aton. In view of this fact does it not seem that the 
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present rate, $20 a ton, ought to be sufficient to pay 
expenses‘ It would be well for each of our readers 
who does not wish to pay more for any of his maga- 
zines than he is now paying, to drop a letter, or a pos- 
tal card, to his Senators and Representative in Con- 
gress, telling them what he thinks about the matter. 


According to a report in the Philadelphia North 
American, the cigarette was arraigned as the dead- 
liest enemy of American youth before the Interna- 
tional Homeopathic Congress, by Dr. Charles Mohr, 
Professor of Materia Medica in Hahnemann College, 
Philadelphia. He said: “‘ Excessive use of tobacco, 
especially in the form of cigarettes, dulls the intel- 
lect, impairs nutrition, seriously affects the eyes, 
causes functional and organic heart disease, and in 
other ways contributes to physical and mental de- 
generacy.” While the speaker condoned the moder- 
ate use of cigars by adults, he declared tobacco chew- 
ing to be “ a filthy habit, absolutely without excuse,” 
and before concluding he added: “ It is ineumbent on 
the medical profession to wield its great power among 
the people to lessen the evils of the tobacco habit.” 


HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING AT 
MOORESTOWN. 


This quarterly meeting is made up of three month- 

meetings—Chester Monthly Meeting, held at 
Moorestown, N. J., and made up of Moorestown and 
Westfield (near Riverton, N. J.) Preparative Meet- 
ings; Medford Monthly Meeting, and Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, made up of Newton (held at Cam- 
den, N. J.), and Haddonfield Preparative Meetings, 
and held alternately at the two places. The quar- 
terly meeting is held at Moorestown in Third and 
Ninth months, at Medford in Sixth 
Haddonfield in Twelfth month. 

The quarterly meeting was held at Moorestown on 
Fifth-day, the 14th. Both ends of the meeting house 
were filled, and there were a considerable number of 
people in the upper gallery. Over three hundred 
people were present, about one hundred and fifty 
being men. Apparently there were but a few present 


ly 


month and at 


who were not members, as near all remained for the 
business session. Visiting Friends present were Jos- 
eph Livezey, of Mickleton, N. J. (Salem Quarter) ; 
Eliza Hutchinson, of Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 
(New York Monthly Meeting); David Ferris, of 
Wilmington, Del. : John Longstreth, ot Philadelphia; 
Henry W. Wilbur, of (New York 
Monthly Meeting). 

Shortly after the meeting assembled in silence 
Keziah Wilkins, of Medford, appeared in prayer, 
being followed also in prayer by Joseph Livezey. The 
speakers were Keziah Wilkins, David Ferris, Henry 
W. Wilbur and Joseph Livezey. 

The business session followed immediately, with 
John M. Lippincott and Mary S. Conrow as clerks. 
Of the eight representatives from Haddonfield (Cam- 
den and Haddonfield), six from Chester (Moores- 
town and Westfield), and four from Medford, all 
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were present but three. The first, second and eighth 
queries were read, with the answers that had come 
up from the monthly meetings. The answers were 
in the usual form familiar to all attenders of business 
meetings. There was but little comment from the 
meeting. This quarterly meeting’s _ of the 
$4,500 ordered to be raised for its use by Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting was reported to have been paid 
in, the sum being $270. John M. Lippincott was re- 
appointed clerk for the coming year, and Tacy P. 
Paul, of Moorestown, was appointed assistant clerk. 
The report of the committee having charge of the 
Quarterly Meeting Home, situated at Moorestown, 
showed the Home in good condition. The first mort- 
gage had been all Sea off, leaving the present in- 
debtedness $3,225. There are at present in the 
Home eight scoala and two transient residents. 
The death of Ezra Lippincott, long a valued member 
of the committee, and a good friend of the Home, 
feelingly referred to. 

The advices were read by the clerk, calling forth 
from Anna Cooper Lippincott an earnest appeal to 
Friends not to waste their time with ecards, and espe- 
cially not to lend themselves in any way to the in- 
sidious growth of the gambling spirit. David Ferris 
laid before the kind of 
reading we and especially in our 
homes. The session closed with an earnest exhorta- 
tion by Samuel Sharp, of Camden. 

Lunch was served to all present, in the new gym- 
nasium of the Friends’ School. The commodious new 
building that has during the summer been added to 
the two buildings already on the grounds for school 
purposes makes the Moorestown Friends’ School one 
of the most adequately-equipped of all our schools. 
The new building is attached directly to the High 
School building and communicating with it. It eon- 
tains a large gymnasium, an assembly and lecture 
hall, and class rooms. This school, of which John G. 
Embree, is principal, has the largest percentage of 
Friends’ children among its pupils of any of the 
Friends’ schools. Out of an enrolment of 125 Jast 
year, members of meeting. 


was 


meeting a coneern as to the 
keep about us, 


over 90 were 


R. Bare.ay Spicer. 


SALEM (N. J.) FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


a et School Union was held at Mullica 
Hill, Ninth month 15th, 1906. Echoes from 
the es Lake Park Conference were listened to 
with great interest. Four papers were prepared 
touching upon different phases of the conference as 
follows: “ Practical Philanthropy,” “ Education,” 
“ First-day School Work ” and the “ Lesson Leaves.” 
These papers were all well written and ealled forth 
many supplementary remarks. Great stress was laid 
upon the interest taken in the religious meetings, espe- 
cially by the voung people. Divine 
to prevail. 

A report of Dr. O. Edward Janney’s remarks von- 
cerning smoking at Swarthmore called forth much dis- 
cussion. It was desired by some that a decided stand 
be taken against the action of Swarthmore, but the 


harmony seemed 
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general concensus of opinion seemed to be to express 
through the columns of THe IyreLiicencer the gen 
eral disapproval of Salem First-day School Union. 

“How can we make our methods of First-day 
School work more strongly promote spiritua 
growth?” was the subject of a paper prepared by a 
member from Woodstown School. It was so briet 
and vet so comprehensive that very few remarks wer 
elicited. Brief reports of the Mountain Lake Park 
Conference were given by Friends who were _privi- 
leged to attend. 


A WOOLMAN PILGRIMAGE. 


(Coneluded from last week.) 


On Fourth-day morning, the 29th of Eighth month, 
I crossed from New Jersey into Bucks County, and 
went Morrisville. Our kind friend, Annie Com- 
fort, sent a carriage, with driver, to take any Friends 
from there to Falls to the meeting of ministers and 
elders. This meeting was quite small, and not much 
was said out of the routine business—a marked dif- 
ference from Burlington Quarterly as to answering 
the second query for ministers. At the former they 
answered that all their ministers were sound in word 
and doctrine; at the latter this part of the query was 
ignored, the answer stating there was a care to minis- 
ter in divine ability. Charles Satterthwaite invited 
me home for the night where I was most kindly enter- 
tained, and met several interesting Friends, Isaac 
Brown, in his 92d year, and David Simpson and 
daughter, of Langhorne. The country around Falls- 
ington is most beautiful and highly cultivated. 
Charles’ farm is a model—very fine crops and large 
buildings, — painted ; eve rything i in perfect order. 
Charles’ wife, Georgianna, is a granddaughter of 
Samuel Comfort, whom old Friends remember as the 
head of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for many vears, 
a moderator in the times of the slavery excitement. 
Samuel was a grandson of John Woolman, 
traits of character much like him. The quar- 
terly meeting on the 30th was well attended, and did 
not lack for voeal ministry, though mostly from other 
quarters. Sarah Fliteraft and Nathaniel Richardson 
had good and, I think, sone ee le service; and one of 
Ann Packer, of Ohio. I 
I alluded in my discourse 
to the immensitv of the universe, to President Swain’s 
essay in THe INTELLIGENCER some time back, that as- 
tronomers now supposed that there were stars so far 
away that it took 2,000,000 vears for light to reach 
our earth from them. I said the true militant Church 
was composed of all who loved God and worked right- 
eousness, and its members were known only to God. 
I quoted from Whittier: 


and in 
some 


their own members, a son of 
thought it a good meeting. 


“Shall holier altars rise to thee; 
Thy church our broad humanity.” 


The Friends at this quarter keep to the old-fash- 
ioned way of dining around among Friends, so I was 
taken to Annie Comfort’s, where twenty-four sat at 
one long table, a most interesting company. I was 
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accommodated for the night, and learned much of the 
history of the Friends and of Falls Township. I had 

» honor and luxury of sitting in John Woolman’s 
old rocking chair, and a more comfortable one I never 
sat in. I don’t know whether some of the spirit of 
John Woolman passed into the occupant of that pre- 
cious chair, but it made me feel so to sit in it. 

John Woolman says: “ He was pleased to give mea 
well-inelined damsel, Sarah Ellis, to whom I was mar- 
ried the 18th of Eighth month, 1749.” John and 
Sarah had but one ehild to grow up, Mary Woolman, 
who married John Comfort. They had a large fam- 
ily, John, Stephen, Samuel, Jeremiah, William, 
Joseph, Ira, and Mary. These were all born at Mt. 
Holly, N. J., the parents then moving to Bucks 
County, where two more children were born. 
Then Mary died, and John Comfort married a second 
time. So there are many Comforts now in Bucks 
County, who are direct descendants of John Wool- 
man, and not only Comforts, but those of other names. 
The many Jersey Woolmans are descendants of John 
Woolman’s brothers. 

Samuel Comfort’s home and farm, now his grand- 
daughter’s, Annie Comfort, is a beautiful place, now 
devoted to what is called truck farming. There were 
eight acres in horse radish, a curious sight to me. The 
beauty of this country is indeseribable; the wet 
weather kept all growth freshly green, the corn and 
other crops most bountiful, the scenery over hill and 
vale inspiring, and I felt a divine ownership in it quite 
as real as the possesser of the legal title. 


“He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and though, poor perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight. 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers, his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, ‘My father made them all.’” 


Vinth month 14th, 1906. DD. Ferrrs. 


A GENERAL CONFERENCE DISCUSSION. 


It sometimes happens that even a stenographer’s 
notes of the sayings and doings at a public gathering 
fail adequately to represent either the letter or spirit 
of the proceedings, especially when the impossibility 
of transferring feelings and emotions to cold type is 
considered. To a considerable extent that seems true 
of part of one of the sessions of the late General Con- 
ference at Mountain Lake Park. 

Discussion of William Birdsall’s paper, “ Educa 
tion: A Religious Concern,” was under way, when a 
criticism regarding the present regulation at Swarth- 
nore College, in regard to smoking, was injected into 
the discussion. The vigorous language and deep feel- 
ing of the Friend who introduced the subject raised 
both a sympathetic and counter feeling, probably in 
excess of the intent. The session was nearing its 
close, and possessed neither the time nor the temper 
to thoroughly consider a subject so suddenly intro- 
duced. 


There were suggestions for immediate diseussion 
ot the issue, other suggestions for a special meeting 
at which to give the matter a wider hearing, and un- 
der the press of the moment the president of Swarth- 
more College expressed willingness for such a meet- 
ing. 
dent government, of which the smoking regulation is 
only an incident, would be under review if the ques- 


In the minds of some the whole matter of stu- 


tion was opened for general discussion. 

Under the rules of the conference the whole 
ter of 
would gO To the Business Committee, and such was 


mat 
a special meeting during conference week 
the immediate disposition of the case. This commit- 
tee gave long and careful consideration to the mat- 
ter of holding a meeting to diseuss the Swarthmore 


situation. The members, however, were unable to 


unite on any proposition for holding such a meeting. 


Various opposing views were held, varying and shad- 
ing into each other at different points. It was felt by 
some that a complete discussion of the whole matter 
was due both to Society and the college: that the 
question had been raised and could not be ignored. 
Others held that whereas such a discussion might be 
desirable, the purpose and influence of the conference 
did not afford the time or place for such considera- 
tion. It was also felt that no adequate statement 
could be made by either side on the spur of the mo- 
ment, upon which an intelligent and timely discussion 
of the question could be had. 
the spirit and purpose of the conference would be im- 


It seemed to many that 


paired, and the thoughts of those in attendance be 
diverted by such a discussion. The committee, hoew- 
ever, agreed as a compromise to recommend that the 
Central Committee be requested to appoint a com- 
mission to judicially and thoroughly investigate the 
whole Swarthmore situation, and report to a future 
meeting. This plan was rejected by the Central Com- 
mittee, but it was not able to unite upon any plan for 
continuing the conference consideration of the sub- 
ject. 


As the demands ot the conference sessions, and the 
other committee and previously-arranged meetings 
increased, the time limit precluded the possibility of 
any adequate public discussion of the Swarthmore 


] 


situation. That no meeting was held, eannot, there- 
fore, be charged to any indisposition on the part of 
the conference to give the matter a hearing. 

After carefully examining 


notes of this part ot the conference session, the pre- 


the stenographer’s 


sentation of the case seems so incomplete, and so 
fully fails to adequately convey to those not present 
exactly what happened, that the Publication Commit- 
tee issues this statement, feeling that the general pro- 
ceedings ot the conference would be more satistac- 
tory with the partial discussion referred to elimi- 
nated. 

It would that such statement of fact, and 
such a consideration of theory as the college authori- 


seem 


ties and the concerned members of the Society deem 
it right and wise to make, can be more calmly and 
conclusively treated at a time removed from the con- 
ference, and in such a way as they may elect. 











MYSTERIES. 


[The following is from our Friend, David Newport, author of 
“Eudemon,” long known in the ministry of the Society of 
Friends, chiefly in and near Philadelphia, now in his 84th year.] 
The term “ mysteries,” which was in the discipline 
before 1854, was omitted by the copy of that year, 
as I find by the discipline of our Arch Street Friends, 
bound in 1723, among the advices to ministers, which 
reads as follows: ‘“ We exhort them frequently to 
read the Holy Scriptures, and reverently to seek the 
mind of the Spirit of Truth, to open the mysteries 
thereof, that, abiding in a simple and patient submis- 
sion thereof to the will of God, and keeping down to 
the openings of divine love in themselves and they 
may witness a gradual growth in their gifts.” 

In our copies of discipline of 1884 and 1894 we 
have shortened the original by striking out the terms, 
“the spirit of truth ” and the word “ mysteries.” 

And I will say that when we again publish a 
new discipline I hope that we may restore the lan- 
guage of our fathers of 1723. Matter is now said in 
its ultimate to be electricity, but we know not what 
electricity is. The same ean be said of force or of 
All—all is wonderful; and passing won- 
der is he who made them such! 


gravitation ! 


Our meetings for worship mean communion with 
heaven. Read 2 Timothy 1: 10, concerning “ the ap- 
pearance of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abol- 
ished death.” And in Col. 1: 27, ** Now manifested 
to his saints the mystery,” namely, Christ, “in you 
the hope of glory, whom we preach and proclaim.” 


+e 


This is the great thought of our people which re- 
mains to be seen at the present time I hope and be- 
lieve. 

When an emendation of the discipline was 
proposed in the vearly meeting of 1893, with sub- 
mission, I stated my objection and urged that the 
time had not yet come for such revision. 

Again, when the change in 1904 was proposed J 
again modestly, I hope, stated mv objections to its 
adoption in the vearly meeting. 

Why the committee should strike out that beauti- 
ful thought, “* The Spirit of Truth,” is most singular, 
for in it is the true exegesis of the Scriptures from 
Genesis to Revelations! 

Willow Grove, Pa. 


Davin NEWPORT. 


“The Government which can afford to spend eight 
millions of dollars on one battleship and to build a 
fleet of these short-lived monsters, and whose annual 
expenditure is more than a thousand millions of dol- 
lars, ought to be able and eager to help the Southern 
States to lift up, not only the black race, on which it 
forced a sudden liberty, but the white race, too, 
which had long suffered deeply from the evils of 
African slavery,” said President Eliot, of Harvard, 
recently, at Tuskegee. 

To which the Advocate of Peace adds: “ A single 
one of the short-lived monsters at eight millions (the 
last projected is to cost ten millions) would build and 
endow four Tuskegees, and the Tuskegees would not 
be old junk at the end of a dozen years.” 
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ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS. 


Since the closing of the Friends’ School, at Greene 
Street and Schoolhouse Lane, Germantown, Philade!- 
phia, in Sixth month last, Elizabeth M. Roberts has 
been removed from our midst by death. 

This dear Friend was principal of the above-named 
school for about twenty-two years, and discharged 
the duties of her responsible position with marked 
suecess. During her long term of service she labored 
untiringly to promote the best interests of the school, 
and when continued ill health compelled her to re- 
sign her position last spring, she retired with the es- 
teem and confidence of all with whom she had been 
associatied. The large number of pupils who have 
been under her supervision, and who have received 
from her intellectual and moral instruction, will bear 
her in grateful remembrance. 

She was always ready to extend the helping hand 
to her assistant teachers, and we greatly missed her 
strong personality during her prolonged illness. It 
Was a privilege to be associated with such a thorough, 
conscientious worker. 

As we resume our school duties this fall may the 
memory of her exemplary and unselfish life be an in 
spiration to many of us to do our work as faithfully 
as did our dear friend. 

“To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 
Philadelphiu, Pa., 9th mo. 17th, 1906. A. P. H. 


FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 

[J. Carroll Hayes’ closing pages of his journal of English 
travel. ] 

Before leaving this beautiful island for the conti- 
nent, let me repeat briefly what Lord Avebury, in his 
“ Scenery of England,” says about English rural scen- 
ery in contrast to that of the continent. It will be an 
appropriate preface to my German Journal. 

LOVED THE COUNTRY. 

Lord Avebury well argues that the unsurpassed 
beauty of England’s rural scenery, apart from the 
natural features, is due to the fact that the landown- 
ers have always been a country-loving people. Clear 
back in the days of the Saxon Conquest we find the 
conquerors destroying the towns and building their 
little homes, their “ hams ” and their “ wicks ” as far 
apart and as secluded as possible. And Englishmen 
to-day, while spending part of the year at their town 
houses, still regard their country places as their real 
homes, and through the centuries have spent their 
efforts towards beautifying them. Hence the mag- 
nificent halls and parks of the nobility, and the 
stately old manor houses and tree and ivy-embow- 
ered farm houses of the gentry, the squires and the 
rest of the rural middle class, which we see upon 
every hand throughout this little island, all with their 
lovely rural setting. 

Through the system of primogeniture these ances- 
tral estates have descended to the oldest son, undi- 
vided, through generation after generation. The old 
homes have thus remained the same, the old land- 
marks have been unchanged. Hence the ancient 
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hedge-rows and the lines of century-crowned trees 
that separate the farms and the fields, and that are so 
lovely a feature of rural England. 

In France and Germany, on the other hand, the 
people, as a general rule, live in villages and towns, 
and there are few pretty country places, the farmers 
going to their farms each day to work, often long dis- 
tances. Moreover in these continental countries the 
rule of equal descent among children has prevailed, 
and the lands have divided and subdivided 
through the generations, until the separate ownings 
are often mere strips of land. Hence the absence of 
old landmarks, of hedges and of trees. Thus it is that 
the traveler arriving on the continent from England 
is mostly disappointed (and this was my experience ) 
at the monotonous aspect of the broad expanses ot 
land, without buildings, trees, hedges or even fences, 
all divided into little narrow strips. 

We Americans, of course, cannot see the justice of 
the principle of primogeniture. The idea of the 
vounger children receiving the “ good will,” while 
the the oldest son géts the “ fixtures,” is repugnant 
to our sense of right. However, the result of the 
system has, in some respects, proven beneficial. To 
it is due largely the fact that England became the 
greatest colonizing nation in the world. The younger 
sons became emigrants, and much of the best blood 
of the United States and of the British colonies has 
come from the veins of these younger sons. 


been 


THE STRAITS OF DOVER. 

As I write, we are passing through the Straits of 
Dover, beneath the great white chalk cliffs of old Al- 
bion. Here Britain is but twenty-one English miles 
distant from the Continent, and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
if set down in the middle of the Straits would still 
tower one-half above the surface. Yet this little 
strip of water, narrow and shallow though it be, has 
meant much for England. It has meant that she 
should be a seafaring nation, a people of world-wide 
empire. It has freed her from the necessity of a 
large standing army. It has saved her from inva- 
sion and has confined the battlegrounds of Europe for 
several centuries past to the continental countries. 

When Alva and his Spanish army, the finest in the 
world, was waiting to invade the island with irresisti- 
ble foree, this little neck of water held him back till 
the Invincible Armada should clear the way and pro- 
tect their passage across, and it was the glorious work 
of Drake and Raleigh and Frobisher and those old 
Elizabethan sea dogs in scattering this mighty fleet 
that saved Britain from Spanish tyranny and the hor- 
rors of the Inquisition. 

NAPOLEON'S TRACES. 

Again, when Napoleon, hitherto invulnerable upon 
the Continent, and realizing that England must be 
conquered before his empire could be rendered per- 
manent, had gathered a mighty host along these 
straits ready to invade the devoted island; again it 
was necessary first to gain the control of the seas, and 
again Britain’s old “ wooden walls ” under the heroic 
Nelson, won the day and put a limit to the con- 
queror’s lust of power. 
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How finely Shakespeare has expressed the thought. 
He ealls his native island— 


“ This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 

England.” 


As the shores of Britain fade away and we turn 
towards a foreign land, we realize more than ever how 
close our mother country is to us in all the ties that 
are nearest—in blood, in religion, in language, in lit- 
erature, in ideals of liberty; and while misunder- 
standings have at times arisen between us, as In many 
another family, still the old ties remain and have 
brought us nearer to-day than ever before. 

Emerson wrote with veneration of the elder land 
in his “ English Traits.” Lowell treated of her politi- 
cal ideals, and helped, as almost no other one man, 
to bring the two countries together in sympathy. 
Hawthorne wrote of her with genuine affection, call- 
ing her “ Our Old Home.” 

Over some of our best minds England has thus ex- 
ercised a potent fascination. May we not then also 
gain profit from the serious study of her people, her 
history and her ideals? 


THE IRIS. 
Hast thou not seen how the Iris is set, 
Where the wings of the wind in the waters are wet? 
On the rush of the falls, where the spray rises slowly; 
Glorious and silent, like something most holy. 


So fair in its color, so faint in its light 

So peacefully constant, so distantly bright 

In the tumult of life, or the darkness of woe, 
Is the memory of those we have loved long ago. 


John Ruskin. 








BIRTHS. 

BARSTOW.—At Methuen, Mass., 

Frederie L. and Beulah Lea 
Richard Iddings Barstow. 


STABLER.—At Greenwich, Conn., Ninth 
Edward Russell Stabler, son of Edward L. 
Stabler, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WALTER.—Eighth month 21st, 1906, to Frank T. and Sara 
Passmore Walter, of West Chester, Pa., a son, whose name is 
Lawrence Passmore Walter. 


Ninth month 8th, 1906, to 


Barstow. a son, who is named 


14th, 1906, 
Elizabeth T. 


month 
and 


DEATHS. 


BRIGGS.—At Newtown, Bucks County, Pa., on Fifth-day, 
Ninth month 13th, 1906, Ruth Briggs, daughter of Robert and 
Elizabeth Stapler Kenderdine, aged 9 months and 22 days. 


HAINES.—At his residence, Forest Home, near Linwood, 
Carroll County, Md., Eighth month 23d, 1906, Joseph L. Haines, 
aged 69 years; a son of the late Reuben and Sarah Haines. A 
valued member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 


HOLE.—At Marshalltown, Ia., on the morning of Eighth 
month 20th, 1906, Jesse Hole, at the advanced age of 98 years 
and 5 days. His remains were interred in the Marietta 
Friends’ Cemetery at 3 p.m., on the 22d, where a large gather- 
ing of friends, relatives and neighbors had collected to pay 
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their last tribute of respect to this dear old Friend and much 
beloved citizen 

Jesse Hole was born in Columbiana County, O., in 1808, and 
had his residence there until 1864, when he, his wife and six 
children moved to Marshall County, Iowa. He lived here on a 
farm near Hartland until a few years ago, when he went to 
Marshalltown to live with his daughter Louisa, who had given 
up her position in county business that she might make his 
last years comfortable. 

He is survived by his youngest son, David Emmett, and his 
laughter, H, Louisa. His wife, Susanna Heacock, passed 

her reward thirty-three vears ago. 
away some years late 


Saling in the 


ldest 


Two daughters passed 
Leona Wheaton in Iowa. and Adaline 
State of Washington. Two died within 
the last five vears—Jonathan in Marshalltown, Iowa, and 
Howell in Los Angeles. 

“Uncle Jesse,” as well as “Aunt (as they were to 
all that knew them) were of the organizers of Marietta 
Monthly Meeting of Friends in Marshall County, Iowa. Both 
were among the first elders chosen by that meeting, and both 
remained elders till their death, or nearly so. N. E. 


HOOPES.—In West Chester, Pa., Ninth month 5th, 1906, 
\bigail, widow of Francis P. Hoopes, in the 90th year of her 
age; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 
at London Grove Burying Ground. 


JONES.—Of the infirmities of age, at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Annie M. Manifold, Fawn Grove, Pa., at 8 p.m., First-day, 
Ninth month 2d, 1906, William Riley Jories, at the age of 81 
Years, 6 months and 15 days. Funeral services were held at 
the Fawn Grove Friends’ Meeting House on Fourth-day. Inter- 
ment in adjoining cemetery. A. Haviland Hull and the Meth- 
odist minister, S. B. Treadwell, bore testimony to his useful 
life. The deceased was the eldest son of the late Asa and 
Hannah (Riley) Jones. He was for many years one of the 
most active and substantial citizens of Fawn Grove. He was 
ne of the “ Forty-Niners” who made the trip overland to 
California gold fields in 1849 with an ox team. After about a 
vear or two he returned East, where he followed the life of a 
farmer at Fawn Grove. He is survived by three children 
Robert Barclay Jones, publisher, Philadelphia; Hannah Brown, 
Annie M. Manifold, Fawn Grove; also four brethers and three 


sons 


Susan ” 


Interment 


sisters—lIsaac Jones, lowa, La.; Asa Jones, Delta, Pa.; Joshua 
R. Jones, Philadeiphia ; J. Thomas Jones, Covington, Kvy.;: 


Elizabeth W. Gailey, Monkton, Md.; Sarah Vansant and Han- 
nah Hawkins, Fawn Grove, Pa. 


LEWIS.—Suddenly, at 


Radnor, Pa., on Fourth-day, Eighth 
month 8th, 1906, 


Trvon Lewis, Jr., son of Levi and Henrietta 
Beistle Lewis, aged 2 years. 


MASTERS.—David Masters, of 3308 Baring Street, Philadel- 


phia, at Minneapolis, Minn., on Ninth month 9th, 1906, aged 
70 years, 11 months and 28 days. Interment at Millville, 
Columbia County, Pa., on Sixth-day, Ninth month 14th. 


UNDERWOOD.—At his home, near Harveysburg, O., Ninth 
month 9th, 1906, David W. Underwood, aged nearly 65 vears. 
He was one who appreciated and endeavored to live out the 
principles of the Society of Friends, in which he had a birth- 
right His large family of and daughters, 
his wife and much loved brother and sister will be comforted 
when they dwell upon the peaceful closing of his active self- 
sacrificing life 


membership. sons 


VAIL At 234 East Sixty-first Street, Chicago, Ill., at the 
home of her grandson, C. V. Woodward, Arletta Vail, widow of 
the late Abel Vail, aged 97 vears and 6 months; a member of 


Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

HETTY K. TRUMAN. 
What is so inspiring as a noble, faithful life? One who fol- 
directing of the voice within each day, each hour, 
ontinues steadfast through discouragements and trials 


under which most of us 


lows the 


give way, is as a shining star guiding 
and leading us onward and upward. Such was the beautiful 
life of our beloved friend, Hetty K. Truman, of Genoa, Neb., 
which ended on Seventh month 12th, 1906. 

aged father to tarry yet a little while ere he 
joins her in the great bevond. She was a daughter faithful to 
her father, being his mainstay in every sense. She was a great 
lover of nature and their home was made cheerful by a large 
collection of plants and flowers. 


She leaves an 


Birds and flowers were her 
companions, and from these she gathered inspiration. Among 
her neighbors, in the home, in the meeting and First-day School 
her cheerful smile will be missed, and especially at the time 
of our Half Yearly Meeting, where she used every effort to 
make these gatherings a success. 
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For many moriths she lingered between hope and fear e1 
the “ messenger of life ” finally came to relieve her earthly suf 
fering, but we still question why he came to one still in th 
prime of life. As we who knew her pass on our way, each en 
deavoring to reconcile ourselves to our loss, our prayer is that 
we may be as faithful, may become so near our Father as to 
be able to say of our brethren as did Longfellow: 


‘But now it has fallen from me, 
It is buried in the sea; 

And only the sorrow of others, 
Thrown its shadow over me.” 


HAMTONETTA BURGESS. 








‘ NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to Visit th: 
Smaller Branches has made the following appointments to at 
tend: 

Ninth month 23d, at 10.30 a.m., Schuylkill Meeting. 

Tenth month 7th, at 3 p.m., appointed meeting at Radnor. 

Tenth month 14th, 1] a.m., Reading. 

Tenth month 28th, 10.30 a.m., Merion. 

Eleventh month 11th, 10 a.m., Haverford. 

Eleventh month 25th, 10 a.m., Valley. 

Twelfth month 2d, 3.30 p.m., Fairhill. 


Aquita J. LINvILy, Clerk. 


Starting immediately at the close of the Conference at Moun 
tain Lake Park, Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, with th: 
unity and co-operation of the Committee for the Advancement 
of Friends’ Principles, has been making visits to the Friendly 
meetings and neighborhoods of the Middle West. Going to 
Cincinnati the day after Conference closed, Sixth-day, the 7th, 
he attended an appointed meeting in the Walnut Hills Busi 
ness Men’s Club building that evening. There were some fifty 
or sixty people present. Seventh-day he went by train to 
Waynesville and attended the regular First-day meeting, which 
was largely attended, notice having been given throughout the 
community. Starting immediately from meeting, by a twenty 
mile drive he was taken to the annual summer meeting of 
the Cincinnati Friends at the Butterworth homestead, nea 
Butterworth Station. That evening he went by train to th 
Green Plain neighborhood in Clark County, O., where the next 
day he addressed an’ appointed meeting, and visited a numbe1 
of the families. Third-day he went to Richmond, Ind., where 
an appointed meeting was held in the evening. From there 
he was to go to Salem, Ind., for an appointed meeting in the 
Highland Creek Meeting House (Blue River Monthly Meeting) 
and then on to Illinois Yearly Meeting at Clear Creek in Put 
nam County, Ill, stopping for an appointed meeting at Ben 
jaminville, near Bloomington, Ill. 


At the request of Friends of Hockessin and Mill Creek, Del., 
Arthur M. Dewees, of Philadelphia, represented Friends on the 
program of the Mill Creek Township Sabbath School Associa 
tion last Fifth-day, the 13th, at Stanton, Del. He took for 


his subject “The Possibilities of the Friends’ First-day 
School.” 
Frank G. Blair (graduate of Swarthmore in the Class of 


1897), Professor of Education in the Eastern Illinois State 

Normal School, has been nominated Superintendent of Pub 

lic Instruction by the Republican State Convention of Illinois 
The Swarthmorean. 





Franklin Spencer Edmonds will continue his courses in Law 
at Swarthmore College as last vear, except that when he find 
it impossible to be present his class will be taught by Jam: 
H. Haves, Jr.. an attorney of Philadelphia.—The Sirarth 
morean, 


President Swain has written to the Principals of Friends’ 
and other preparatory located in the vicinity of 
Swarthmore, requesting that the f teachers be 


schools 
attention of 
called to the new courses in education to be conducted this 
vear at the college by Professors Rawson, Walton and Bald 
win. These courses are open to teachers not in residence as 
well as to students in residence at the college. The courses 
may be taken singly or in combinations of one or more hours 
The charge will be $5 per semester for each hour. Teachers 
desiring to take these courses may communicate in person or 
by letter with W. A. Alexander, Registrar.—The Swarth- 
morean, 


